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NEIGHBORHOOD context and racial attitudes 



Yoon Hough Kira 
East Carolina University 



(Abstrac t) 

Possible contextual effects of three selected neighborhood variables - 
socioeconomic status, racial compcsi tion, and residential mobility - on 
racial attitudes of whites to.vdrd blacks were investigated with thr? data from 
a random sample of 231 married white women in a Southern town. Neighborhood 
was defined as a residential block, and neighborhood socioeconomic status 
was measured by arithmetic mean of the occupational prestige scores of the 
household heads in the block, using the NORC scale. Racial composition was 
■' ndexed by the proportion of the households headed by black persons in the 
block, and residential mobility of neighborhood wrs the proportion of the 
households that moved to the comm, unity within the past ter, years or/acd 
plan to move from the communicy within a foreseeable future. Racial attitude 
was measured by a Likert scale of 28 items, including the 16 items from the 
Anti-Negro Scale by Steckler. In actual analysis of the data, these variables 
were either dichotomized or trichotorai zed, and chi-square, gamna , and the 
Dorn-S touf fer-libbi t s-Goodman Test were used in drawing conclusions. The 
major findings of the study are as follows: 

(1) High SES white housewives are less prejudiced against the black 
than low SES white housewives, regardless of their neighborhood SES. 

(2) Those white housewives living In high SES neighborhoods are less 
pre udiced against the black than those in low SES neighborhoods, regardless 
of their individual SFS. 
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(3) Neighborhood SES has a contextual effect cn racial attitudes of 
low SES white housewives toward the black above and beyond the effects of 
their individual variables. 

(4) The above contextual effect of neighborhood SES is greater when 
neighborhood interaction is active than when it is inactive. 

(5) Those white housewives living in nearly desegregated neighborhoods 
are more prejudiced against the black than those in segregated or desegregated 
neighborhoods . 

(6) Mobile white housewives ere less prejudiced than stable housewives; 
and those white housewives in mobile neighborhoods are less prejudiced 
against the black than those in stable neighborhoods. The relationships, 
however, disappear when their individual mobility and/or neighborhood 
mobility are controlled. 
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1, The Problem 

The major tbjective of the present study is to examine three selected 
contextual variables of neighborhoods - socioeconomic status, racial composi- 
tion, and residential mobility - for their possible bearing on racial atti- 
tudes of whites toward the black through an empirical investigation. The 
basic assumption underlying the study is that intergroup relations, such as 
race relations, are not merely structured by the orientations of individuals 
who constitute the groups - the term "group" is used loosely. Rather, it 
is assumed that there are social processes at work involving collective de- 
finitions of situations, which oxert social controls upon the individuals 
in the situations. 

In the process of accepting collective definitions of situations as to 
race, individuals may take over and internalize norms provided by groups, 
and these norms may eventually integrated into their racial attitudes. It 
is important, however, to point out that even before the individual is thus 
socialized in different contexts, his c u rront environment often exerts exter- 
nal constraints, to use Durkheim's words, upon individuals, because people 
tend to conform to the normative climates of their contexts, oven when these 
climates are not in full accordance to their p^sonal orientations, in order 
to gain social approval* While many sociologists have paid their attention 
to such contextual effects under various labels, such as group effects, struc- 
tual effects, contextual effects, compositional effects, and others,^* ever 



* I am indobtad to Professors K. L, Sindwani and Ralph R, llapp and 
those former graduate and undergraduate students of East Carolina Univer- 
sity who participated in various stages of the survey whose findings are sum- 
marized in this paper, 

1 For an early discussion of such effects see Durkheim (19!>0), Robinson 
(1950), Kendall and lazarsfold (1950), Lohran and Roitzes (l?5>2), Coleman 
(1$5>9), Blau (I960), Davis (l96l), and Lazarsfold and Kenzol (l?6l). 



since Durkhoim f s days, there is surprisingly little empirical evidence for 
them, particularly at lovror levels, such as at the neighborhood level. 

Contextual analysis is defined here, foiloxring Sills (I96l:>72), as 

M characterizing individuals by some characteristic of the group to which they 

belong (the context), and then noting how individuals who arc similar in 

other ways differ in their opinions or behavior in accordance with the group 

context in which they are located." This approach is different from the 
of 

traditional analysis /individual attitudes or bohavior in terms of his "back- 
ground" factors, such as education, occupation, religion, or social mobility. 

In contextual analysis individuals are located in their current group situa- 
tions and their contextual effects are established when the contextual varia- 
bles explain the variation of individual attitudes or behavior above and be - 
yond that explained by the individual background variables. In this sense, 
most of the empirical studies of racial attitudes and behavior in the existing 
sociological literature, many of which will bo reviewed in this paper, are 
not contextual analyses. Neither can those early studies that took up such 
a context as neighborhood as an explanatory variable of individual racial 
attitudes but failed to analyze them in distinction from individual variables 
(cf. Saongor ^nd Shulnan, 1948 and Heitzes, 1953) ho called contextual analyses. 

Contextual analysis is also different from ecological analysis, which 
analyzes individual attitudes or bohavior in terms of thoir geographical 
relationships. ^ A good example of ecological analysis of racial attitudes 
in recent years is Schuman and Gruenberg's study of the impact of city on 
racial attitudes (Schuman and Oruonbcrg, 1970). Eased on the data from 
fifteen loading American cities, the authors concluded that "city of resi- 
dence accounts for significant proportions of variance 5n a wide range of 



2 Robinson (1950) criticized the so-called ecological fallacy 
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attitudes - proportion not greatly different from those accounted for by five 
individual background variables (ago, sex, education, income, and occupation) 
and largely indepedent of these background variables*’ 1 (Schuman and Gruon- 
borgi 1570, 213) While these studies, particularly when they reveal some 
ecological correlations which are different from individual correlations, are 
doubtless very important in understanding human attitudes and behavior, they 

cannot /substitute^ sociological contextual analysis* Their conclusions are 

Jj' 

most often unamenable to interpretation because of composite nature of geogra- 
phical areas* The social processes through which ecological areas affect 
individuals are usually not clear* 

There are also a largo number of sociological and social psychological 
studies with experimental designs that have taken up immediate situations ns 
a variable to explain oft-reportod inconsistency between verbal attitudes and 
overt behavior in race relations, Fendrich (1967), for instance, examined 
the paired associations among verbal attitudes, commitment and overt behavior 
to find that verbal attitudes v ere cither consistent or inconsistent with 
overt behavior depending upon how the investigator structured the experimen- 
tal situation in which verbal attitudes wore measured, Likewise, Earner and 
DeFlour (1969) > based on their experimental data f^om 537 students, reported 
that the effect of situational variables on the relationship between n verbal 
attitudo and overt behavior toward the object of that attitude depends on 
the amount of social distance and social constraint present in the situation* 



^ There are numerous studies on this subject starting with the picnoor 
experiment by LaPieio (LaPioro, 193b). For a review of this interesting 
discussion see Deutcher (1966)* 
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Similarly, a number of social psychological experiments pointed out the 
importance of social settings in explaining the relationship between preju- 
dice and discrimination, The social situations or settings considered in 
theso studies, however, are often concrete situations, and their findings, 
whilo most interesting, cannot always be translated back to patterned social 
situ ations, such as neighborhoods. 

The actual direction and strength of these and other contextual of foots 
upon individual racial attitudes, if present, must depend on a number of 
factors, including the kind of social contexts, prevailing norms therein, 
social postions of individuals in the situation, etc., which must be doterrainod 
empirically in each case* There is little theoretical basis to assume that 
certain contexts wouir' affect individuals in certain ways*^ In the present 
study, residential neigbborhoudo in a South, u a city with a population of 
about 32,000 wore taken up as a context and an attempt was made to account 
for the variation of racial attitudes of the white residents in theso neigh- 
borhoods toward the black by throe selected neighborhood variables - socioeconomic 
status, racial composition, and residential mobility - as previously noted. 

Socioeconomic status of height orhoed, it i,s argued here, reflects the 
shared norms of its residents and would have an important contextual effoct 
on racial attitudes of the residents, There are a substantial number of 
sociological studios that established socioeconomic status of in divid ual 



^ Sewell and Arnycr (1966), for instonco, reported that neighborhoods 
have no contextual effect upon ndolescont educational aspirations, while Wi.laca 
(195?) and Coleman (1966) reported that schools and classes as social con- 
texts have such effects upon students' educational aspirations. 
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as an important factor in explaining his racial or othnic attitudes. The link- 
age may bo through different socialization processes in different socioeconomic 
strata* or it my bo duo to the fact that members of different socioeconomic 
strata experience different amounts of competition,, economic or otherwise, with 
members of other races or ethnic groups. Thus, Tumin (1953)? for instance, 
in a study of North Carolina white mlo adults 1 attitudes toward the black, 
found that the higher the status the lower the expressed prejudice with respect 
to action-oriented questions (bui not necessarily with respect to their ste- 
reotypes or images of the black), Similarly, Williams (19610, in the Cornell 
University study of Now York and Georgia concluded that middle and upper class 
gentiles are more likely prejudiced against Jews than thoir follows in the 
less affluent and less educated classes. In contrast, they 'reported that the 
poor whites are more prejudiced against the black than the white in more aff- 
luent strata, Shoatslov (1966), likewise, reported that regardless of race 
the. social distance scores of middle-class respondents were lower than these 
of lower-class respondents based on the data gathered by the National Opinion 
Research Center (NOhC), Those studios n nd oth.rs^ seem to suggest that th<; 
white individuals with high socioeconomic tackgrounds are less prejudiced 
against the black (at least they answer questions in a more tolerant way) 
thaii those with lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Socioeconomic status of neighborhood as a contextual variable with res- 
pect to individual racial attitudes, however, has been explored very little* 
Saeii go r end ShuLonn (19I46), Reitzos (195?), and Morthwood (1953) have taken 
up neighborhood as a context, but thoir studies have a limited role van ao to 



5 For earlier studies on this subject see Triandis and Triandis (i960), 
Hunt (i 960 ), Hamblin (1962-63), and Landis et nl* ( 1966 ), 
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tho present study* bocauso tho contextual effects have no , Veen establish 
beyond those of component individual variables* Individuals with lew socio- 
economic status living in a high socioeconomic neighborhood may very trail be 
iim'luenced differently neighborhood contexts from thos. v. i. th lo ; socioeconomic 
status but living in a low socioeconomic neighborhood, B1 .u (ipCO) demonstrated 
a similar contextual effect with the data from t a public assistance agency. 

He showed that the individuals with pro-clinot attituios v.r; more often service 
oriented in thoir work than others* but also tha t those pro-client workers 
are more service -oriented if they are in pro-client groups than similarly 
oriented workers in groups with other orientations. 

If or when there is a contextual effect of neighborhood socioeconomic 

r 

status, there is another important sociological question to be answered. It 
the q^jstion of through vihau process tho effect is chotnolod to individuals 
It is nrguod here that tho effect is channeled through neig hborhood interactio n 
among residents. To th. degree that this is a correct assumption* it is ex- 
pected that the contextual effect of neighborhood socioeconomic status* if it 
is present * is gi'eater when individuals are interacting actively with thoii' 
neighbors thru. frhon neighborhood interaction is inactive, 0 

The socced neighborhood contextual variable considered is racial com- 
position of th.- neighborhood. It is obvious that Dno f s own racial identity 
has an important bearing on his own interracial attitudes. This study* however* 
focuses upon racial attitudes of whites toward the black. Individual racial 
differences* therefore* have been controlled in tho process of sampling. 



6 It must be pointed out hero that thj possible causal sequence between 
neighborhood interaction and individual racial attitudes can go in either 
direction - either more interaction leads to more honogcnnou3 attitudes or 
more homogeneous attitudes lead to more interaction among them. 
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T ho lMctal factor was instead considered as racial composition of neighborhood. 

The relationship between the rolative size of Ww black* in a community (or in 
a neighborhood) End racial attitudes of the whited in the area is another dark 
area whore thoro 4- s very little empirical knowledge has been accumulated, 

Blalock {195? and 1967) noted, based on the census data from 2U5 Southern 
counties, that there is a nonlinear correlation between per cent nonwhite and 
a measure of educational differentials between whites and nonwhites# Ho, however, 
hastened to specify the relationship by other variables such as existing inter- 
group relation, amount of threat presented by the minority group involved, etc. 
Based on his data and more recent data on eauvational desegregation in the 
South, one may got an idea that there are more prejudice and discrimina ion 
against the black in those areas containing the largest proportions of the 
black minority# 

The problem, however, is more complex than this for the following reasons: 
First, in nest American cities, particularly in the South, thoro is not much 
variation in neighborhood racial composition, which means that racial composi- 
tion is hardly a variable.^ Second, racial composition of n»eighborhood can 
hardly be separated) theorotically or empirically, from socioeconomic status 
of tno neighborhood. Almost always desegregated neighborhoods arc low-status 
neighborhoods and their contextual of facts, If any, must be very much confound3d 
with those of neighborhood socioeconomic status. Finally, when neighborhood 
interaction is brought into the analysis as an intervening variable, as pre- 
viously sug b osted, this will further confound the possible contextual effects 

Q 

of racial composition and those of interracial contact, which will tend to 
increase as a result of neighborhood desegregation in most cases. Accordingly, 



7 See Taouber ar>d Taouber (1965). 

8 For a discussion of the effect of interracial contact see Stouffer ct 
ol. (X9U9), Allport (1953), Deutsch and Collin (l95l), and Cook (1962), 

O 
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in a survey researches the present study, it should bo noted from the outset 
that whatever conclusions are drawn on this problem must bo interpreted with 
caution. 

The third contextual variable of neighborhood considered is residential 
mobility. Traditionally, sociologists have paid much more attention to social 
(vertical) mobility than to residential (horizontal) mobility in accounting 
for racial attitudes. Starting with the classic study of Bottolheim and Janow- 
itz (1961i), a number of studies have established some linkages between individual 
social nobility and his attitudes toward racial or ethnic minorities, ^ Social 
mobility, however, is presumably related to residential mobility, and both 
social and residential mobility are presumably relaxed to socioeconomic status 
of the individual.. Furthermore, neighborhood interaction cannot be independent 
of residential nobility of the people involved in the interaction. The problem, 
therefore, is again not simple to explain, llcither is the direction of possible 
contextual effects of neighborhood residential mobility, if any, predictable. 

Both upward mobility and downward mobility, which are not related to racial 
attitudes in the same way, tend to lead to more residential nobility, 

The major dependent variable in tho present study is, as previously 
noted, racial attitudes of whites toward the black, VMlo one's racial atti- 
tudes are not always consistent with his racial behavior, one must not over- 
look that any cursory review of the existing sociological litoratiiro on the 
subject would reveal that thors is somo causal linka go between the two, even 
if xhe direction may bo in either way,^ Cr, following V. T cbb et al, (1970), 



9 For an early discussion of this relationship see Ireenblum and Fenrlin 
(1953), Blau (1956), Silberstoin and Secnan (1959), Packard (1959), Hanblim 
(1962-1963;, and Hodgo and Troiman (1966). 

10 There seems to bo more truibn, ns Pettigrew (1966) and others pointed 
out, to a rguo from behavior to attitudes, rather than from n ttitudes to behavior 
in race relations. 
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one ray raise a basic question abcut the validity of interview data, such 
as used in this study, in measuring racial a ttitudon - attitude defined as 
an established tendency to react toward or against something or somebody. 

It may be that any interview situation should be regarded as a behavioral 
situation as far as the respondent is concerned, and his responses in presence 
of the interviewer should be treated as verbal behavioral data rather than 
attitudinal data. This is, however, largely a semantic matter. It is with 
these qualifications that the major dependent variable is said to be racial 
attitudes* 



The data in the present study came from a random sample of 231 white married 
wogien living in a Southern community* Originally, a total of 2l 4I households 
were dravna using a table of random numbers from all the residential blocks, 
except all -black blocks, in the community. In each household thus selected 
the lady of the house was interviewed for approximately one hour by the stu- 
dents enrolled in a course in research ^ ;thods in 1968, A total of ten cases 
either did not cooperate or could not b3 ante r vie wed for various reasons* Addi- 
tional information was gathered from various other sources, including tho muni- 
cipal government, in 1968 and 1969. 

Neighborhood was defined as a residential block, and neighborhood socio- 
economic status was measured by arithmetic mean of tho occupational prestige 



composition was indexed by the proportion of tho households headed by black 
! ±t\ t he block, and residential mobi lity of Neighborhood was the pro- 

portion of tho households that moved to tho cormunity within the past ton 
years or/and plan to move from tho community within a foreseeable future. 



2* Research Design 



scores of the household 




Racial 



In actual analysis of tho data, socioeconomic status and mobility were di- 
chotomized with the resulting pairs of categories including "high” and u low n 
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neighborhoods and "mobile" and "stable" neighborhoods. An effort was made 
to avoid artifacts 5 1 the grouping procedure by trying more than one cutting 
points and raking sure that the results of analysis are not affected by iho 
arbitrary cutting points adopted. Racial composition of neighborhood was 
either dichotomized with "segregated" and "desegregated" neighborhoods or tri~ 
chotonizad with "segregated," "nearly desegregated,"^ and "desegregated" nei- 
ghborhoods. Individual socioeconomic status and residential nobility were 
measured based on the same information and these variables were also dicho- 
tomized in the same way. 

Racial attitude was meuvUred by a Likert scale of 28 items, including 
the 16 items from the Anti-Negro Scale by Stockier (Shaw and Wright, 196?: 
367-369), and neighborhood interaction W£1S ).iic asured by three items from the 
Guttman Scale for Measuring Womens Noighbcrliness by Wallin (Miller, 1970: 
298-300), Again, both of these variables wore dichotomised in actual analysis 
of the data with the resulting pairs of categories including "prejudiced" and 
"not prejudicody "active" and "inactive" interaction* The results have been 
analyzed by chi-square, gamma, partial gonna (Davis, 1967) ,d£ (percentage 
differences), and the Dom-otouffer-Txbbi ts-Goodmnn Method for testing signi- 
ficance of interaction effects (Gocdiian, 196l), 

3. Results and Discussion 

Table summarizes tho variables used in the present analysis with 
thoir clasifications and frequency distributions. The distributions are less 
even in racial composition of neighborhoods, beflecting the objective situation 
in the community. Tho uneven distribution of racial attitudes reflects the 



This category includes five segregated blocks adjoining all-black 
or already desegregated blocks. The reason of this trichotomy will bo dis- 
cussed later. 
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fact that the distribution of tho attitude scores was concentrated in the 
middle of the range, 

"Table 1 about here" 

In order to isolate tho contextual offoct of neighborhood socioeconomic 

status from that oi' individual socioeconomic status on racial attitudes, Table 

2 presents the relevant data by first dividing tho neighborhoods into "high" 

and "low" categories and then dividing individuals into "high" and "low" within 

12 

each type of neighborhood. Table 3 summarizes tho statistical tests of the 
relationships involving these two variables as independent variables, neighborhood 
interaction as an intervening variable, and racial attitudes as the dependent 
variable, A comparison of C-9 (how C y Column 9) with C-8 (Row C, Column 8) of 
Table 2 shows that individuals with low SES are more prejudiced than those with 
high SES, regardless of their neighborhood SES, And according to Table 3 (Row 
B), thi3 relationship is statistically significant with a negative gamma. This 
is in accordance with the existing research evidence reviewed earlier, 

"Tables 1 and 3 about here" 

Tho two tables also show that regardless of their own individual SES, 
individual o of low STS neighborhc ~ds are significantly more prejudiced than 
those of high SES neighborhoods - C-l* and C-7 of Table 2 and Row A of Table 3* 

It ir quite possible, however, that the second result is due to the first oro, 
bocauso high SES neighborhoods consist of mostly high SES individuals. More 
meaningful comparisons, thoroforo, are those between high SES individuals living 
i\\ high SES neighborhoods (C-2, Table 2) cxA high SES individuals living in 
low SES neighborhoods (C-5, Table 2) on tho one hand end between low SES 
individuals living in high SES neighborhoods (C-3, Table 2) and low SES 
individuals living in low SES neighborhoods (C-6, Table 2) on the other* 



12 This sc&o follows that of BLau (i960). 
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According to Table 3, the former difference is not statistically significant 
(Row C, Table 3)* while the latter remains significant (Row D, Table 3)- The 
fact that one difference is not significant and the other is significant does 
not necessarily mean that the difference of differences is statistically signi- 
ficant. This was tested by the DSTG ZIethod and the * esult indicates that the 
interaction effect of neighborhood SES 

and individual SES on racial attitudes) is significant (Row E, Table 3)* 

Based on these results, it is tentatively concluded that neighborhood 
SES does have a contextual effect on racial attitudos of white housewives 
toward the black, at least among those with low individual SES, above and 
beyond the effect of their individual SES. In other words, neighborhood SES 
has a greater contextual effect upon low SES individuals than high SES indi- 
viduals. The partial relationship that has survived so far - namely, the 
relationship botweon neighborhood SES and racial attitudos among low SES - 
was further tested with neighborhood interaction as another test variable. 

It was argued previously that neighborhood norms are enforced upon individual 
residents through their interaction. It is expected, therefore, that the above 
partial relationship bo stronger among those with active neighborhood interaction 
than those with inactive interaction* c onparisonGof A -3 with A-6 on the one 
hand and B-3 with B-6 on the other (Tablo 2) provide the data to tost theso 
predictions. According to Rows F, 0, and I of Tablo 3, the results are in 
accordance with those predictions. 

These resets are tentative for a number of reasons. First, some of the 
results^ such as that the contextual effect of neighborhood SES on racial 
attitudes is significant avc ig low SES individuals but not among high SES 
individuals, are poet factum findings that have not been predicted or 
explained. 
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Second, it is conceivable that test? employing more direct indices of neigh- 
borhood socioeconomic status, their nonnative climates, and neighborhood 
interaction taking into account the other parties of the interaction, may show 
different results. Third, the research design presented here does not exclude 
the possibility that neighborhood interaction is actually consequence ratheb 
than an intervening variable; neither can the possibility that these relations 
arc spurious due to some other variables bo oxcludod. 

The tests to examine racial composition of tho neighborhood as a contex- 
tual variable involve only white persons , This moans that racial identity 
as on individual variable has been controlled al readyr Despite ^ this simpli- 
fication, tho result? seen to be less clear in this case than in tho 
previous case involving SES as a contextual variable. There are only five 
desegregated neighborhoods representing 29 individuals (out of 231 individuals) 
in the sample, and this means that there is not much variation in this variable. 
When neighborhoods were dichotcnized into 'Segregated 11 and "desegregated" nei- 
ghborhoods, no significant differoncos between the two types- of neighborhoods 

13 

in terns of racial attitudes of tho residents was observed, When neighborhood 
SES was controlled, thoro k&e^no desegregated neighborhoods with high SES, and 
the partial tost was incomplete. When only low SES neighborhoods were included 



in the tost, ('stiiy thoro was no significant relationship between racial compo- 
sition of neighborhood and racial attitudes of the residents 



!3 Of those living in segregatod neighborhoods, hCal£ are prejudiced, 
as against of those living in desegregated neighborhoods found in the 

sane category, The difforonco is r.ot statistically significant, 

^ Of those living in segregated neighbor hoods, £0.6£ are prejudice, 
as against hl*U% of those living in desegregated neighborhoods found in tho 
samo category, difference is not statistically significant. 
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A careful ro -examination of the data, however, brought out a third cate- 
gory of isiw- residents who are distinctively more prejudiced tha n til* others « 
Many of them wore found in nearly desegregated areas on a map. Based on this 
post-factum observation, it was decided that racial composition be trichotomized 
with three categories of "segregated, n "nearly desegregated," and "desegregated," 
Table U and Table 5 summarize the results of the comparisons of these categories 
in terms of their racial attitudes. A comparison of three columns (Columns 2, 

3, and h, Table k) of the marginal row (Row C, Table I;) reveals that of those 
living in "nearly desegregated" neighborhoods, 78. 3% are prejudiced, while 
only 39. 3# of those in "segregated" neighborhoods and Ul,U^ of those in 
"desegrogated"neighborhoods were found in the some category. Separate chi- 
sqaure tests indicato that those in "nearly desegregated" neighborhoods are 
significantJ^different from the others, and the coiTesponiing gamma tests 
indicate that they are more prejudiced than the othors (Row A, Table 5). 

"Tables U and 5 about hero" 

When neighborhood interaction was introduced as another test variable, 
the results were unexpected. The relationship between racial composition and 
racial attitudes is not significant when neighborhood interaction is active 

(Row B, Table 5), while it remained 

significant among those with inactive neighborhood interaction (Row C, Tablo 
5). The interaction effect between racial composition and neighborhood inter- 
action on racial attitudes tested by the DSTQ Method (Row D, Table 5), however, 

is not significant. And so is the partial gama between racial composition 

15 

and racial attitudes with neighborhood interaction partialed out. 

The only tentativo conclusion that can bo drawn from those results, therefore, 
is that ti»#6 whit* housewives in nearly desegregated neighborhoods are more 



15 This is different from the conditional gamma given in Row C, Tabic 5. 
Partial gammas were computed only when there is no interaction effects present, 
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prejudiced than ttag others when their neighborhood interaction is inactive. 

There is no therretical explanation to account for this unexpected result* 

It is open to any one's speculation. It my be that the prevailing norms 
in racially different neighborhoods, in distinction from socioeconomically 
different neighborhoods, are not enforced through neighborhood interaction. 

Or, it may be that those who live in nearly desegregated neighborhoods, who 
are threatened by encroaching places, tend to have less neighborhood inter- 
action than those in the other neighborhoods. More theory and research are 
needed before more definite conclusions can be drawn, 

Table 6 and Table 7 test and summrizo the relationships involving resi- 
dential nobility, neighborhood SES, neighborhood interaction, and racial atti- 
tudes, A comparison of C-6 with C-9j Table 6, indicates that"mobile ,T indivi- 
duals are loss prejudiced thoA stable" individuals, regardless of their neigh- 
borhood rosid3ntial mobility (Row B, Table 7). Also, a comparison of C-U with 
C~7j Table 6, indicates that those in Betable 11 neighborhoods are more prejudiced 
than those in "mobile” neighborhoods, regardless of their individual nobility 
(Row A, Table 7)* These ro suits, considering the Southern background of tha 
community, are not entirely incomprehensible. Residential mobility, however, 
is related to social mobility, which is in tom related to SES, and since 
SES is also related to racial attitudes, this raised the possibility that 
the above results may bo attributable to the differences of SES of neighborhoods 
or individuals in different mobility categories, Rows F, G, and I of Table 
7 present the results of partial analyses using low SES neighborhoods only. 

The results indicate that both of the partial relationships between neighbor- 
hood mobility and the racial attitudes among mobile individuals and among 



because if it con bo shown that the A, B association is different for different 
categories of C, then a weigh . ed average of the measures of associations between 
A and B is not an appropria to summary of the relationship. 
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stable individuals are not statistically significant. Neither is tho inter- 
action effoct between neighborhooa mobility and individual mobility on racial 
attitudes significant* 

Furthermore, when individual mobility is held constant, tho relationship 
between neighborhood mobility and racial attitudes (comparing C-2 with C-£ 
and C-3 with C-6, Table 6) is not statistically significant (Rcw C, Table ?). 
Since all of tho main relationships are not significant at this point, no 
further effort was made to re-oxmnino tho relationship with neighborhood inter- 
action as another test variable. 



Conclusions 

Based on the data analyzed in this paper, tho following tentative conclu- 
sions arc presented for further investigations: 

(1) High SES white housewives are loss prejudiced against tho black than 
low SES white housewives, regardless of their neighborhood SES, 

(2) Those white housewives living in high SES neighborhoods are loss 
prejudiced against the black than those in low SES neighborhoods, regardless 
of their individual SES, 

(3) Neighborhood SES has % contextual crffect on racial attitudes of 
low SES whito housewives toward the black arovo and boyend tho -effects of 
thair individual variables, 

(U ) Tho above contextual effoct of neighborhood SES is greater when 
neighborhood interaction is active than whon it is inactive, 

(5?) Those white housewives living in noarly desegregated neighborhoods 
are more prejudiced against the black than those in segregated or desegregated 
neighborhoods. 
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(6) Nobile white housewives are less prejudiced than stable housewives^ 
and those white housewives in mobile neighborhoods are less prejudiced 
against the black than choso in stable neighborhoods. The relationships, 
however, disappear when their individual mobility and/or neighborhood mobi- 
lity are controlled. 

The actual direction and strength of any contextual effect considered 
hero may vary in different communities and regions. The cfeove results, con- 
sidered together, however, seom to support the basic assumption of this study 
that neighborhoods do have some contextual offocts upon individual racial 
attitudes above and beyond tho effects of their individual variables. 

The question of hovi important are social situational factors, such as 
neighborhoods, as against personality factors, in understanding and changing 
racial relations is an old one. Sociologists tend to emphasizo the former by 
showing how specific racial attitudes change after the fact, o,g,: serving in 
tho same Army company, 'living in the same neighborhood, or working together 
in the same empany with members of other racos. On tho other hand, psycholo- 
gists tend to emphasize the latter by showing how authoritarian personality 
or frustration are related to racial prejudice and discrimination, The body 
of psychological knowledge is of course extremely helpful in explaining indi- 
vidual differences and in helping to treat individual problems of prejudice. 

But equally effective and workable, if not more so, is tho situational approach, 
which tries to change social environments first and thereby to "force" indivi- 
duals to change their attitudes. The presont author hopes that this study 
shods some additional light on the inportonfco of immediate social situations^ 
such as residential neighborhoods, in creating the kind of social environments 
which give rise to and sustain interracial relations that are free from pre- 
judice and discrirdnatic , 
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Table 1. Variables, Classifications, and Frequency Distributions 
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Neighborhood interaction: Active 115 

Inactive 116 
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(neb)-* Neighborhood socioeconomic status 
(,ind)» Individual socioeconomic status. 
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Combined 39.3 ?8.3 lil.li U3.1 

(56) (23) (29) (108) 



Table 5* Suiranary of Statistical Tests of Relationships Involving Racin' 1 Composition of Neighborhood. 
Neighborhood Interaction, and Racial Attitudes in "Low" Socioeconomic Neighborhoods. 
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Table 6. Residential Kobifaty of Neighborhood and Individual, Neighborhood Interaction, and Racial Attitudes 
Percentage "Prejudiced", (The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of cases from which 
percentages have been computed. ) 
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Sta tic ( ind ) -Stable individual 
Combined (ind) -Individuals combined. 



Tabic 7 . Summary of Statistical Tests of Relationships Involving Residential Mobility of Neighborhoods 
Individual, Neighborhood Interaction, and Racial Attitudes. 
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